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attract general attention to the social operation of these
instincts. Malthus pointed out that, if these instincts
were given free play in any society of fairly secure organisa-
tion, the rate of increase of the population would be
exceedingly rapid, and that the actual rate of increase
in all civilised societies being much lower than the maximal
rate, implies that the instincts are commonly controlled in
some degree. The population of most European countries
has increased during the historic period at a very slow
rate, except during part of the ninteeenth century, when
the invention of so many forms of machinery almost
suddenly multiplied man's power of producing the
necessaries of life. That of some European countries
has passed through periods of great diminution; thus
it is estimated that Spain enjoyed, towards the close of
the Roman occupation, a population of twenty millions,
and that this sank as low as six millions in the eighteenth
century.1 Even when we remember the ravages made
by plague, famine, and war, and the large number of
persons that throughout the Middle Ages was condemned
to celibacy through the influence of the Church, this slow
rate of increase, or actual decrease, of population remains
something of a mystery.2 But it is clear that in the
present age prudent control of these instincts plays a
great part in keeping down the birth-rate. The popula-
tion of France is almost (or, but for immigration, quite)
stationary, and it is notorious that this is due very largely
to prudent control. And statistics, showing that the
numbers of marriages and births in various countries vary
with the cost of the prime necessaries of life and with the
prosperity of trade and agriculture, prove that such control
plays its part in most of the civilised countries.

The parental instinct is the foundation of the family,
and, with few exceptions, all who have given serious
attention to the question are agreed that the stability of
the family is the prime condition of a healthy state of

1 See Buckle's History of Civilisation in Europe.

2 Professor Pollard attributes it in part to voluntary control in-
duced by the system of land tenure, as in modern France.    Factors
in Modern History, p. 135.